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affairs of the world in public as well as in private.
Such discussion fosters the growth of a world opinion
as opposed to merely national opinions. Experience
has also shown that the nations are prepared to sup
port an international secretariat as the necessary
instrument of such discussion. We should also urge
that a new covenant should omit pledges like those in
Articles 10 and 16 which every member of the
League has signally failed to discharge. As the
Covenant stands Ireland, Canada, Australia, South
Africa and New Zealand are all solemnly pledged in
terms to preserve against external aggression the
territorial integrity of Finland and Russia, of every
state in western Europe but Germany, of almost
every republic in Central and South America. To
leave standing on paper a pledge which in fact lured
Abyssinia to its fate, is to leave false coin in circula-
tion, which debases the value of international credit.
I feel little doubt that if we ourselves faced this
position, the other British Dominions would face it
with us.

I have no faith that the states now included in the
League could ever succeed in framing a new cove-
nant. They are too many in number and too diverse in
their outlook. Such a change could only be effected
in practice by a British initiative taken outside the
League. I think that the British democracies would
have to announce that at some future time they
would give formal notice of leaving the League and
at the same time invite the leading Powers, whose
action in fact determines the peace of the world, to
discuss the terms of a new covenant based, so far as
possible, on the old, but omitting all pledges which
experience has shown to be waste-paper. The de-
clared intention of all the British communities to
leave the existing League would in fact end its exist-
ence. The new league could then adopt at Geneva
everything worth preserving. All the members of